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officials to abuse power the more easily, should necessitate
a stricter control, if that were possible. It is realized that
the factor of distance makes a greater concentration of power
in the hands of individuals absolutely necessary, but the
argument is that the greater the power, the more stringent
the control. To them power means potential corruption.
hence the need for checks (such as a vigilant travelling
inspectorate) to prevent abuse or to restore the damage.
On the other hand, power in the English system means
opportunity for the individual. Thus,, in the Pacific, the
junior resident in the Solomons is practically an untram-
melled potentate in his district if affairs go well; whereas in
New Caledonia, he is but a cog in a machine, and is power-
less as a clerk in a mairie in France."
In theory, natives of the French Colonies are citizens of
France, but in practice this applies only to the elite> who are
selected for education and training in French culture and
institutions. The older French Colonies send delegates to
the French Chamber of Deputies, where, however, they are
of course greatly outnumbered, and others are grouped for
indirect representation. There is a Council Superieur des
Colonies, a permanent clearing-house or conference of
experts on Colonial administration, but it is a purely advisory
body and has no executive powers. These are exercised by
the French Parliament and are translated into eifect by
virtue of decrees promulgated by the Ministry of the
Colonies, which, unlike the British Colonial Office, does In
practice very largely govern the French Colonial Empire,
there being little real local autonomy. Besides the Colonial
Ministry,  there is  another centralizing institution, the
Inspection des Colonies, a permanent department which
maintains an army of officials directly under the Ministry
who act as checks on and critics of local administrators.
Apart from North Africa, which is really an integral part